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I.— The Indian Budget of 1862-63 and 1863-04. 

From the Economist of the 6th June, 1863. 

The passages of the original article which have been omitted from 
this reprint, in nowise qualify or change the import of the statistical 
facts which are retained. 

" The Budget of Sir C. Trevelyan has now been received in this country, and it 
enables us to lay before our readers, not indeed a complete or perfect account 
of Indian finance, but still a far more complete and satisfactory account than any 
which we have as yet been able to lay before our readers. From actual facts we 
are now justified in saying, what before we never were justified in saying, that the 
Indian deficit is extinguislted. Many facts may be and still are uncertain as to 
Indian finance, but so much as this we can now say with perfect confidence. 

" The last point of real certainty in Indian finance is the 30th April, 1862, and 
even this Sir C. Trevelyan now gives us for the first time. If we had written last 
week, we should have been obliged to say that the last day of real certainty was 
the 30th April, 1861. And it is on the data afforded by these ' actuals,' as Indian 
financiers call them — these ascertained and verified figures ending the 30th April, 
3 862 — that we base our assertion that the Indian deficit is now at an end. Our 
readers should remember how great that deficit was. In the year 1858-59, the 
year before Mr. Wilson's mission to India, the figures were : — ■ 

1858-59. 
£ 

Expenditure 49,642,359 

Revenue 36,060,788 



Excess of expenditure over income .... 13.581,571 



Now, in the last year of ascertained information, 1861-62, the figures are changed 

to the following :— 

£ 

Expenditure 43,980,100 

Revenue 43,829,472 

Excess of expenditure only 150,628 
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And there is no doubt that Indian finance has improved during the past year 
(though, from the conjectural element contained in the accounts, details are dubious), 
we may say with confidence that this great deficit of thirteen millions and a half has 
been at last annihilated. 

" Our readers will ask how this marvellous financial exploit has been achieved. 
It has been attained by an enormous reduction of expenditure, and a perhaps, under 
the circumstances, yet more remarkable augmentation of revenue. The military 
expenditure in India 

£ 

In 1858-59 was 21,080,948 

„ '61-62 „ 13,681,900 

Being a decrease of 7,399,048 



" Other branches of expenditure, as the police and education, have indeed in- 
creased, and the actual reduction of the total expenditure is only 5,700,000/. The 
remainder of the deficit of thirteen millions and a half has been filled by the 
augmentation of revenue, which it is not very easy to describe with precision. In 
English finance, we have an annual estimate of the productiveness of ' taxes im- 
posed ' and ' taxes repealed,' but Indian financiers have as yet nothing of the kind. 
It would be very interesting, and it ought to be very possible, to say exactly how 
much of this augmented revenue is due to the increased productiveness of old taxes, 
and how much to the yield of new taxes. The present accounts, however, do not 
enable us to distinguish between the two with any approach to accuracy. We can 
however perceive that the entire augmentation is to be unequally divided between 
four principal heads : — 

* First. The improvement of the land revenue. Since the commencement of the 
Russian war the productiveness of the industry of India has augmented wonderfully. 
Her exports to England were — 

£ 

In 1854 10,672,862 

„ '59 15,244,869 

And the effect of the American civil war has been of the same kind, and has been 

equally great. The exports from India to England were — 

£ 

In 1860 i<,io6,<q6 

„ '61 21,958,947 

The enormous increase of productive power has told upon the wealth of India and 
upon the revenue of India. The prosperity of agriculture has augmented wonder- 
fullv, and in consequence of that prosperity there has been a great augmentation, 
amounting to more than 2,000,000/. in the land revenue. 

" Secondly. There has been a great augmentation in the salt revenue. This is 
the substitute in India for our tea and sugar duties. This is the duty which falls 
on the mass of the population, which in the bulk and in the main is paid by the 
poor ; or rather, as salt is one of the greatest necessaries of life, a tax on it is a far 
more stringent tax on the lower classes than our tea and sugar duties, which are 
only *«»j-necessaries, essential by habit, and for the purposes of an accustomed life, 
but not necessary to the simple needs of a physical existence. The duty on salt was 
raised in India in 1859, and again in 1861, and the yield of the tax has augmented 
in both cases, but the exact amount of augmentation the figures before us do not 
enable us to specify with accuracy. 
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" Thirdly. There has been a large increase in the stamp duties, a sort of impost 
which seems to excite less odium and brings more money in India than almost any 
other. 

" Lastly. There has been the produce of between 1,500,000?. and 2,000,000?. 
of Mr. Wilson's income tax. 

" We have now to speak of Sir C. Trevelyan's Budget, properly so called. We 
have as yet been speaking only of the period ending 30th April, 1862, where 
actual results also end, and where conjecture more or less begins. There are two 
years subsequent to this in Sir C. Trevelyan's Budget — the first of these is the 
year ending 30th April, 1863, the year just over. In this he tells us that, 
according to the * regular estimate,' the estimate of which we have quoted the 
description— 

£ 

The revenue was or might be 45, 105,700 

„ expenditure 44,408,532 

Surplus 697,168 



" But we own, we regard these figures with little interest. They have not the 
interest of assured truth ; they are not verified history j they are not fit data for 
retrospective opinion. On the other hand they are not, and are not intended to be, 
the basis of an immediate practical result. A Budget, properly so called — an 
estimate of the anticipated expense and the anticipated income of next year — is by 
definition uncertain, for it is an anticipation and prognostication ; but it is in the 
highest degree practical, for, according to its figures, new taxes are imposed and old 
taxes are removed. A retrospect over a year really past, about which a Finance 
Minister cannot give ascertained figures, has neither the interest of pure truth, nor 
the interest of pressing importance. 

" The anticipation of Sir C. Trevelyan for the year 1863-64 — the year to com* 
—is a true budget, and as such well deserves attention. He estimates — 

£ 

A revenue of , 45,306,200 

An expenditure of 44,490,425 



8i5»775 



As last year's accounts are still in an unreliable and unverified state, we cannot bo 
very confident as to the precise anticipations of next year's. But, as far as we can 
judge, and subject to this fundamental objection which attaches to the system of 
Indian account-keeping, we see no reason to doubt that some such sum as Sir 
Charles speaks of will really be at his disposal. He has dealt with it thus : — 

£ 
By an abolition of the import duty on iron, a reduction of the duty on \ 

beer to a nominal one, and of the duty on wine to a uniform duty, of J 5 ' 
By a reduction of the income tax from 4 per cent, to 3 per cent., which"! 

would on the whole year amount to 380,000/., but as it will com- >• 285,000 
mence in August next J 

Total surplus disposed of 335,000 

Leaving an anticipated surplus for the year 480,773 



_8i5,77? 
VOL. XXTI. PAST in. Z 
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" In comparison with the vast deficit which has been cured, these small charges 
are so trivial that it seems scarcely needful to dwell upon them, and we are by no 
means insensible to the arguments derived from the circumstances of the present 
moment which Sir C. Trevelyan has urged." 



General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charge of India, 
for the Years 1861-62, 1862-63, and 1863-64. 



Revenues and Receipts. 



Actuals, 
1861-62. 



Budget- 
Estimate, 
1863-63. 



Regular 
Estimate, 
1862-63. 



Budget 

Estimate, 
1863-64. 



Land 

Sayer and forest 

Abkaree 

Assessed taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post office 

Electric telegraph 

Law, and justice and police 

Marine 

Public works 

Tributes and contributions... 

Miscellaneous — civil 

,, military 

Interest 



Total revenues and "I 

receipts / 

Deficit 



£ 

19,684,670 
460,728 

i,786-i57 

2,054,696 

2,876,139 

4,563,081 

6,359,^9 

1,693,217 

38o,735 

402,135 

73,451 

5",5i3 

155,723 

588,858 

780,162 

468,500 

956,219 

34,218 



£ 

19,242,700 

538,000 

1,807,300 

1,583,100 

2,475,000 

5,054,700 

6,300,000 

1,850,000 

257,100 

480,900 

70,700 

493,000 

200,000 

650,000 

685,200 

450,000 

800,000 

33,500 



£ 

19,430,000 

577,ooo 

1,885,000 

1,789,800 

2,387,500 

5,337,500 

7,850,000 

1,532,900 

368,100 

430,000 

82,400 

518,400 

278,600 

607,500 

691,000 

400,000 

900,000 

40,000 



£ 
19,708,900* 
250,000f 
1,839,300 
1,306,200$ 
2,339,600$ 
5,402,400 
8,000,000 
1,523,600 
350,000 
430,000 
85,000 
680,200 
350,000 
600,000 
744,000 
450,000 
822,000 
90,000 



43,829,472 
150,628 



42,971,200 
Surplus 



45,105,700 
Surplus 



44,971,200 
Surplus 



* Land revenue 19,384,500 

Items added from sayer 324,400 



Total 19,708,900 



t Forest revenue only, excluding sayer, 324,400/. added to the land revenue. 
J Previously to the reductions of taxation, these items stood as follows : 
assessed taxes, 1,591,200/.; customs, 2,389,600/. 
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Expenditure. 



Actuals, 
1861-62. 



Budget 
Estimate, 
1862-63. 



Regular 
Estimate, 
1862-63. 



Budget 
Estimate, 
1863-64. 



Allowances, refunds, and"l 
drawbacks / 

Land revenue (including \ 
forest), and Abkaree .... j 

Assessed taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post office 

Electric telegraph 

Allowances and assign- 
ments under treaties and 
engagements 

Allowances to district andl 
village officers / 

Miscellaneous 

Contingencies, special and "1 
temporary J 

Army 

Marine charges 

Public works 

Salaries and expense of! 
public departments J 

Law and justice 

Police 

Education, science, and art.... 

Political agencies and other "I 
foreign services J 

Superannuation and retired") 
allowances, and gratui- [ 
ties for charitable and f 
other purposes J 

Miscellaneous 

Civil contingencies, special"! 
and temporary J 

Interest 

Expenditure in India 

Net expenditure in England 

Guaranteed interest on "j 

railway capital, less net V 

traffic receipts J 

Total expenditure .... 
Surplus 



£ 

34I.538 

2,030,489 
1 2 1,043 

H3,547 
646,931 
1,449,465 
68,268 
106,688 
481,328 
358,223 

1,640,466 

599,682 
20,742 



13,681,900 

686,193 

4,742,183 

1,106,749 

1,951,217 
2,163,163 

342,593 

210,670 



703,297 

209,702 

204,782 

3,134,897 



£ 
230,700 

2,266,700 

60,000 

253,800 

725,600 

2,100,000 

83,000 
170,700 
600,000 
162,600 

1,755,100 

531,900 

35,300 

8,000 

12,200,000 

472,000 

4,260,000 

1,203,000 

2,100,000 

2,051,100 

500,000 

187,300 

658,800 

228,600 

118,100 

3,367,100 



£ 
371,700 

2,230,000 

76,400 

260,800 

55 6 ,5°° 

1,993,5°° 

97,500 
200,000 
550,000 
380,000 

1,767,500 

535,ooo 

54,5oo 
25,000 

12,466,000 

500,000 

4,600,000 

1,201,000 

2,175,000 

2,100,000 

400,000 

200,000 



702,500 

250,000 

126,000 

3,410,000 



£ 
270,800 

2,354,500 

51,400 

244,300 

293,100 

2,003,500 

91,000 
147,500 
600,000 
341,200 

1,745,700 

536,200 

50,800 

8,400 

12,646,900 

307,000 

4,995,100 

1,178,400 

2,329,700 

2,280,000 

461,600 

225,200 



710,000 

262,300 

57,700 

3,333,000 



37,245,756 
5,309,264 

1,425,080 



36,329,400 
4,961,986 

1,500,000 



37,228,900 
5,491,432 

1,688,200 



37,525,300 
5,347,300 

1,617,825 



43,980,100 
Deficit 



42,791,386 
179,814 



44,408,532 
697,168 



44,490,425 

480,775 



z2 
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II. — Registers of Sickness and Death among the Labouring Poor. 

The Epidemiological Society has circulated the following statement, 
with the view of directing public attention to the want of a systematic 
registration of the disease and mortality prevailing among the working 
population of England. 

" At present there are no means of determining what are the most frequent 
maladies existing from time to time among the labouring classes in our towns, 
villages, and rural districts j nor when, or where epidemics are most prevalent, or 
vary much in frequency and severity in different parts of the country ; nor do we 
know, as we ought to know, the influences of age, sex, condition, and occupation on 
their development and fatality. Neither can we tell what are the most frequent 
chronic ailments or incurable infirmities among the poor at different periods of life, 
which occasion permanent disablement, and life-long chargeability upon the 
parochial rates, with but one exception, we believe, viz., insanity and idiocy.* That 
the amount of sickness from fever, for example, is annually very large, the number 
of registered deaths abundantly testifies. On the average of the last twenty years, 
this number exceeds 17,000 — a mortality which probably represents upwards of 
170,000 persons attacked in the course of the twelve months. The victims, too, are 
generally among the early adults and the middle-aged, the parents often of young 
families ; hence so many of the children in workhouses are the offspring of persons 
who have either died from the disease, or who, if they recovered, were reduced to 
beggary in consequence. The orphans and widows of working men, prematurely 
cut off in this way, form a considerable proportion of the permanent recipients of 
parochial aid in every part of the kingdom. The sad prevalence of small-pox in 
many districts, from the neglect of vaccination, often serves to swell the number. 
How much the prevalence and fatality of fever and of small-pox maybe reduced by 
due attention to well-known sanitary and hygienic regulations, it is unnecessary in 
the present day to illustrate. Then again, the great excess of mortality among the 
children — mainly owing to the circumstance of the other erruptive fevers, and of 
diseases of the bowels, lungs, &c., being aggravated fourfold by domestic causes 
of insalubrity — attests the enormous amount of illness in infantile and early life 
among the poor. There are, moreover, various groups of disease which often cause 
much suffering and distress, but which very seldom prove fatal, and are, therefore, 
scarcely indicated in the Registrar-General's returns, such as maladies of the skin 
and of the eyes — a not unfrequent cause of protracted disablement ; and as both 
these groups are largely dependent on unwholesomeness of the dwellings, poverty or 
unsuitableness of diet, neglect of personal cleanliness, &c, it is obvious that they 
might be easily prevented to a great extent. 

" Whatever will diminish the amount of sickness among the working classes, 
must correspondingly diminish the amount of the parochial taxes, and vice versd. 
That the first of those desirable objects is within our reach admits of no doubt ; 
the results of the Common Lodging-House Act, and the low rates of sickness and 
death in most public institutions now, as compared with what they used to be, are 
sufficient proof on this head. Nor are instances wanting in several parts of the 
country, where a not inconsiderable abatement of the parish charges has recently 
been affected, by the improved health of the districts. If it be true, as has been 
stated on respectable authority, that three-fourths of all the actual paupers in the 
kingdom have become paupers, directly or indirectly, by disease, the large extent 
of the field for tli6 labour of enlightened beneficence is strikingly apparent. 

* " On the 1st of January, 1862, the number of insane and idiot paupers was 
34,271. Of this number, 18,318 were in country or borough lunatic asylums; 
1,193 in registered hospitals or licensed houses ; 8,603 in union or parish work- 
houses ; 983 in lodgings or boarded out ; and 5,172 resided with relatives. 
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" It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the benefits to the whole com- 
munity which would accrue if the attention of parochial boards and other local 
authorities, as well as of influential residents in a district, were regularly and 
systematically drawn to the current state of the general health, and to the pre- 
valence or otherwise of epidemic disease among their out-door poor, and also to the 
hygienic condition of the inmates of their workhouse. In no way could this he so 
easily or so effectually done as through the returns — were these duly tabulated and 
arranged — of the medical officers who attend upon the poor in sickness ; for none 
know so well as these gentlemen the evils which sap the health of the labourer, and 
which so often issue in pauperism and mendicancy. All agree that much of the 
illness and mortality in humble life is due to cirenmstances not inevitable or 
inseparable from mere poverty, but which are superadded to it either from ignorance 
or wilful neglect, or from causes over which the poor themselves have no control, 
however capable the evils may be of easy correction or removal. 

"There are in England and Wales upwards of seven hundred workhouses, 
great and small, and six district schools, where pauper children are lodged and fed. 
The total number of inmates of recent years, has averaged about 140,000 persons, 
of whom 50,000 are under 16 years of age. In the infirmaries of workhouses, 
there are usually — besides the ordinary sick wards, the infirm wards for aged 
men and women, and the nurseries for infants and young children — fever wards, 
and infectious and foul wards j a fact which alone indicates the prevalence of these 
maladies throughout the country among the poor. The general death-rate in our 
workhouses is not known ; but that it is very high may be inferred from the fact 
that, in some years, one in every eleven deaths in London occurs in the metropo- 
litan workhouses. In 1861, the number was 5,755 ; while the total number in all 
the civil hospitals of the metropolis was only 3,723. ' The death of so many per- 
sons in the large workhouses demands inquiry,' remarked the Registrar-General. 

" The sanitary condition and arrangements of the workhouses in different parts 
of the country are reputed to be far from satisfactory ; the occasional severe out- 
breaks of epidemic disease, and the inveteracy of various chronic maladies among the 
inmates, can only be accounted for in this way. In a late quarterly return of the 
Eegistrar-General, the large mortality which occurred in a provincial workhouse 
was stated to be due ' to the crowded state of the house, and the defective drainage 
of the premises.' 

" The want of trustworthy information at to the current amount of sickness and 
death among the out-door and in-door poor has been so much felt, that several 
efforts have recently been made to obtain the desiderated data in separate districts 
and localities. The metropolitan medical officers of health attach the utmost value 
to this subject in the prosecution of their inquiries, and have laboured hard to 
establish regular statistical returns of disease occurring in the metropolis. The 
Sanitary Association of Manchester and Salford has also applied itself with great 
zeal to the same object in respect of their population. At the International 
Statistical Congress, held in 1860, the importance of the accurate registration of 
diseases and of their results in hospitals throughout the kingdom was strongly 
urged in the Public Health Section, and steps were then taken to carry the 
suggestion into effect as regards these institutions. Such a measure is equally, 
if not still more, needed in respect of workhouse infirmaries. Among various 
other matters of great interest to the public health, on which useful information 
might be obtained from this source, the discovery of the amount of incurable 
blindness, deafness, and deformity among the poor may be mentioned. Every 
consideration thus shows how inestimable would be the value of a general and 
connected system of disease-registration among the pauper population over the 
entire country. 

" The scheme proposed by the Society for this end is, that there should be a 
monthly return of the number of cases of illness treated by each parochial medical 
officer, and of the number of deaths among these cases, — arranged upon such a plan 
as that in the annexed schedule,* in which a few of the supposed details are 



The schedule to the original paper. 
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entered, and the general results given, to indicate the mode of filling it up. But 
the exact form best suited for the purpose will doubtless need much consideration. 
The great object sought for is to turn to useful account the statistical records of 
disease now required to be made by the medical officer, but which hitherto have 
been valueless and unknown ; and thus to furnish a ready means for ascertaining, 
from month to month, the nature, the extent, and the gravity of the sickness 
among the poor, prevailing in different districts of the country, together with the 
approximate ages of the sick, and a brief notice of the local circumstances affecting 
the health of the people. That the parochial medical officers would very generally 
afford willing co-operation in the carrying out of the proposal, the Society anticipate 
with confidence; none of their professional brethren have shown themselves more 
active promoters of every reasonable measure for improving the condition of the 
poor, and for advancing the best aims of the healing art, than these gentlemen. 
What has been done by the medical officers of the metropolis and of Manchester and 
Salford, would doubtless be done elsewhere. The labours of each and all, by 
becoming instrumental to [an important scientific and social end, would rise in 
public usefulness and therefore in public esteem ; for whatever exalts a profession 
in character, is sure to strengthen it, in the long run, in influence and weight. 

" By the monthly returns being regularly transmitted to the Poor Law Board, 
or to the Medical Department of the Privy Council, the current state of the public 
health over the country would be, to a great extent, ascertained at short intervals of 
time, and the springing up and threatened prevalence of zymotic diseases would be 
discovered early, and before the leaven had leavened the whole mass. What is 
now being done by the Board of Trade for meteorological inquiries might, with no 
less advantage to the whole community, be done by another Government depart- 
ment for hygienic research. An annual report, founded on these monthly 
returns, and embodying their chief facts and results, on the same plan as 
the annual reports of the health of the army and of the navy, could not fail to 
be of great scientific value. It would, moreover, be directly and immediately useful 
in various ways. The labours of local boards, for instance, would be aided and 
guided by the authentic information made accessible; and the results of theso 
labours would become generally known. Thus the good example of one place 
would stimulate imitation in another ; means and appliances, found useful here, 
would be copied elsewhere ; and, in this manner, local experience would be made 
profitable to the whole community. No other country in the world possesses such 
facilities for the attainment of the object in view as England, for no other country 
has such a well organized system of pauper relief; and, when it is considered that 
nearly six millions sterling are annually expended for this purpose, it is but right 
that the working of the system should subserve, as far as practicable, the promotion 
of science, and the advancement of the general good." 



III. — Pensions for the Diplomatic Service. 

The following Paper as to the number of Diplomatic Servants likely to 
obtain Pensions eventually, and the total amount they would receive, was 
drawn up by Mr. Samuel Brown, for the use of the Select Committee on 
the Diplomatic Service, at the request of their chairman, ft. Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

" Guardian Assurance Office, 11, Lombard-street, E.C., 
10th July, 1861. 
" In order to obtain any data for estimating the probable amount of pensions 
for the Diplomatic Service, if they were put on the same footing as under the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, I have been obliged to classify all the existing 
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diplomatic servants in the list with which you have favoured me, and re-arrange 
them under their supposed ages. This has occupied a considerable time, but I 
think the facts are now in a useful form for reasoning upon. 

"I have assumed the mean age of entry, according to your memorandum, to be 
23, although by ascertaining from the peerage some of the real ages, and comparing 
them, I find they are generally younger than the present ages, as assumed. It is 
probable that this arises, in several cases, from those who now fill the higher 
positions not having from the first entered as attaches, but being selected for some 
higher rank at a younger age than the average of that rank. I am inclined to 
think that the present ages would appear more nearly correct, if 20 is assumed as 
the average age of entry as unpaid attache. 

" Having thus classified the present members of the service under age, I have 
divided them into classes at each age, according to their respective ranks, with the 
salary enjoyed by each, so as to obtain the average numbers and the average salaries, 
and then combined them in groups of quinquennial ages and ranks, as follows : in 
this summary I have left out military and naval attaches, and added the pay of 
two consuls acting as charges d'affaires to make up their full allowances. I have 
also taken the salaries of foreign ministers, as corrected according to your sugges- 
tions for the different classes. 

Numbers and Total Salaries of Existing Diplomatic Civil Servants, in 1861, in 
Quinquennial Periods of Age {assuming the Mean Age of Entry on the Service to 
be 23). 



Ages. 


Unpaid 
Attache. 


Third 
Attache. 


Second 
Attached 


First 
Attache. 


Secretary 

of 
Legation. 


Ambassador, 
Minister, 
or Charge 
d' Affaires. 


Total. 


24 


No. 

2 

41 
I 


No. 

I 

3 
2 


£ 
300 
800 
600 


No. 

4 

6 


£ 

1,250 
1,650 


No. 

6 

14 

2 
1 


£ 

1,750 

4,150 

860 

250 


No. 

I 

9 
11 

3 
1 

1 

1 


£ 

600 

5,000 

7,750 

1,900 

500 

700 

400 


No. 

I 
4 
1 
1 
3 
9 
4 


1,500 
8,067 
18,458 
17,216 
4,271 
23,148 
12,200 


No. 

3 

54 
25 
15 
19 
10 

4 
10 

4 
1 


£ 
300 


25 to 29.... 
30 „ 34... 
35 „ 39.... 
40 „ 44 .... 
45 „ 49 .... 
50 „ 54.... 
55 „ 59.... 
60 „ 64 .... 
65 „ 69 .... 


3,800 

8,500 

13,927 

26,458 

19,116 

4,771 

23,848 

12,200 

400 




44 


6 


1,700 


10 


2,900 


23 


7,010 


27 
Ave 


16,850 
;r. £624 


35 
Ave 


84,860 
r. £2,425 


145 


113,320 



" In your note of the 3rd instant, you suggest that as no one is likely to claim 
his pension (except for ill health) lower than the rank of secretary of legation, all 
below may be left out of the calculations ; but the number likely to attain a given 
age, or a given number of years' service under the Superannuation Act, would bear 
some proportion to the total number who enter upon or remain in the service ; 
thus, if the total number in the service was doubled, it would be reasonable, under 
any system continued in force, to expect eventually double the number of pensions 
claimed. This will account for my endeavouring to ascertain the proportion at all 
ages and ranks, whilst I admit the justice of your remark, as it appears fully 
illustrated by the above table, and the average age of obtaining a pension. 

" In counting the present salaries, I have computed, as you suggested, the 
salaries of the ministers of the first class at one-half, of the second class at two- 
thirds, of the third and fourth class at three-fourths, and all the rest in full. The 
summary of the four classes is as follows : — 
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Class I 
,, II 
,, HI 
,, IV 





Miscellan 

Total full 


ea. 




[S. 

Average 




Salaries. 






Salary. 




£ 




£ 


£ 


4 


32,000 


i of ditto 


16,000 


4,000 


11 


50,200 


i » 


33,466 


3.042 


13 


34.200 


# » 


26,050 


2,004 


1 


12.1*5 


i .. 


9,344 


i.335 



35 128,525 84,860 2,425 



including, in two cases, consuls' salary in full, to make up the total allowances as 
charges d'affaires. 

" I had some difficulty in ascertaining the ages at which pensions usually begin 
under the present regulations. The total number of pensions is given as 24, and 
the total amount at 22,500Z. per annum, or an average of 936?. 10*. each, two being 
in abeyance during profitable service. In ten cases, I have found from the peerage, 
the ages at the date of granting the pension to be on an average 55 years, and this 
I think we should not be far wrong in assuming as the mean age of obtaining a 
pension under the present system. If all were living together at the ages which 
pensioners may be expected to attain by the English life table, their average present 
age should be nearly 66 years, but the average of the ten I have alluded to is only 
63 years, which leads me to infer that the whole body of pensioners have not yet 
attained their greatest age, and consequent greatest mortality. In other words, 
that the pensions under the present system may, under ordinary circumstances, either 
be expected to increase, or that, as a body, the retired members of the Diplomatic 
Service do not show so great a longevity as annuitants in general. I am more 
disposed to the former opinion from observing the relative large proportion of 
foreign ministers existing between the ages 55 and 60. 

" In considering, however, the question what increase may be expected in the 
total amount of diplomatic pensions if the regulations of the ' Superanuation Act, 
1859,' be applied to the service, it is requisite to ascertain, first, what would be the 
average increase of pension to each under the Act, and secondly, how many would 
be entitled to claim pensions. 

" The Act provides, that to persons in established Government service, for whom 
provision shall not otherwise be made by Act of Parliament, or who may not be 
specially excepted by authority of Parliament, pensions may be granted 

For 10 and under 11 years' service, ^gths of salary. 
„ 11 „ 12 „ U&* » 

»i 12 „ 13 ,, ^ths ,, 

and so on increasing by one-sixtieth every year up to 40 years' service, which entitles 
to two-thirds of the salary, and no further increase. No superannuation to be granted 
under 60, except on medical certificate of the person being incapable, from infirmity 
of mind or body, to discharge the duties of his appointment. 

" This Act does not interfere with the superannuation allowances granted by the 
4th and 5th William IV, c. 24 (25th July, 1834), to civil servants who entered 
before 5th August, 1829, but inasmuch as the Act, last quoted, does not appear to 
affect the Diplomatic Service, the pensions for which are regulated by the 2nd and 
3rd William IV, c. 116 (16th August 1832), it need not be further considered. 

" But the Superannuation Act gives power to the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
under special circumstances, by warrant, to declare it expedient to appoint persons 
older than the usual age of entering office, and to add in the warrant any number of 
years, not exceeding twenty, to the real term of service for superannuation allowances. 
This would probably apply with equal or greater force to the Diplomatic Service. 
" Without reference, then, to the retirement from infirmity, I assume, to be on 
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the safe side, that no pensions will be granted before 35 or 40 years' service, or at 55 
or 60 years of age, to persons entering the service as early as 20. On reference to 
the table given at the beginning of this letter, it will be noticed that there are now 
in the service thirteen ambassadors or ministers, and two secretaries of legation at or 
above the former age, and four ministers and one secretary at or above the latter 
age, and none of any lower rank. The mean of all the salaries of ambassadors or 
ministers of various classes appears to be 2,425/., and that of secretaries of legation 
624/.; but as the proportion at and above 55 year3 of age existing is 13 of the 
former to 2 of the latter, the average salaries at the time of retirement may be 
taken as somewhat above 2,000/. (say 2,185/.). Assuming that they have completed 
their full term of service, the average pension, or two-thirds of the salary, would be 
between 1,400/. and 1,500/. a-year (1,457/.), instead of 937/. 10s., as we have 
noticed under the list of actually existing pensions. If the present number of 
pensions did not increase under the new regulations, the average increase under each 
of the twenty-four, would be nearly 520/., or the total increase of charge nearly 
12,500/. a-year. 

" Very nearly the same average increase of each pension would be obtained by 
comparing two-thirds of the salaries of ministers, corrected according to your 
suggestion, with the present rate of pensions allotted to the different classes. 

Average Pension now 

Salary. Allowed. 

£ £ £ 

Class I, say 4,000 § of ditto, 2,667 1,700 

,. N, „ 3.000 „ 2,000 1,300 

„ III, ,, 2,000 „ 1,333 900 

» IV, , 1,333 „ say 900 700 

6,900 4,600 

The increase, it is perceived, would be about 50 per cent., which does not differ 
much from the increase I have suggested of 12,500/. per annum on the present 
pensions of 22,500/. per annum. 

" It is probable, however, that if an increased amount of pension was given at 
the age of 55 or 60, or after 35 or 40 years' service, a greater number who now 
remain in active service would retire at those ages, and I have endeavoured to form 
some idea of the number who would attain those ages, out of the whole number 
employed in the diplomatic service. By a separate calculation for the numbers 
represented in my table as living between 20 and 25, between 25 and 30, &c., 
which differs very little from assuming the proportion living at each age to be 
nearly the same as in the English life table, I find that out of 130 persons living 
between 20 and 55, 2-84 (nearly 3) would enter upon age 55, and the total number 
living together at 55 and upwards, would be eventually rather more than 47 (47*37). 
At present the number in active service at 55 and upwards is fifteen, and receiving 
pensions above that age twenty -four, or about 60 per cent, of persons living above 55 
are now in the receipt of pensions. I should, therefore, reckon on an increase eventu- 
ally of at least four or five in the number of pensioners, or about 20 per cent, above 
the present existing number. 

" Between 20 and 60 there appear to be 140, and 5 above 60 in active service. 
For 140 persons living between 20 and 60, I consider that 2-44 would attain 60, 
and that the proportion living at 60 and upwards would be eventually about thirty- 
three. As there are five in active service above 60, to twenty-four receiving 
pensions, the latter constitute about 80 per cent, of all above 60. This would give 
an increase of 2£ pensions beyond the 24 now payable, even if all who attain age 
60, or 40 years' service, should not, under the new regulations, retire at that age. 
Should the latter be the case I consider that whilst the diplomatic service is kept 
at about 140 in active service between the ages of 20 and 60, there would at least 
be thirty-three persons receiving pensions together j and if these averaged 1,400/. 
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a-year each, the superannuation allowances would amount to 46,000k a-year, 
instead of 22,000?., now payable. 

" If time had permitted, I should have preferred obtaining the ages of all the 
diplomatic servants, both on the active and retired list, and classified them more 
correctly ; and in giving the opinions I have offered, I must beg for some allowance 
to be made an account of the imperfect materials with which 1 have had to work. 
I do not believe, however, that in broad averages the conclusions would differ much 
from those I have come to, nor that the retirements from infirmity of mind or 
body would affect to any great extent the total results." 



IV. — The Mineral Statistics of 1861. 
From the Manchester Guardian of 15th June, 1863: — 



" Agriculture, mining, and manufactures, we may call the great productive 
powers which divide between them the vast and various industries of this ' western 
edge of Europe ' wherein we dwell. To survey the realm of one of these great 
powers — the mineral kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — is our present 
object. 

" We accept as our guide through this region the ' mineral statistics ' of Mr. 
Eobert Hunt, the keeper of mining records in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
The figures we are about to quote relate to the year 1861, being the latest period 
to which the Government tables are brought down. 

" The mineral produce of Great Britain and Ireland, so far as returns have 
been forwarded to the museum in Jermyn-street, appears, in respect of the yield of 
1861, to be as shown in the following table, where the eight principal kinds are 
arranged according to the rank determined by the total value of each, viz : — 





Tons. 


Total Value. 




83,635,214 

7,215,518 

231,487 

90,696 

11,640 

125,135 

15,770 

1,450 

2,226,594 


£ 

20,908,803 

^>3°^37i 

1,427,215 

1,136,249 

725>5 6 ° 

79.715 

31. "3 

10,875 

887,624 








Tin 














13,553,504 


27,509.525 



The produce coming under the head of ' other minerals ' consists of three or four 
ores, &c., which, as native, are quite insignificant, in a commercial point of view, 
from the small quantities found in this country. These are silver ore, valued at 
1,471?.; nickel, 24k; wolfram, 29?.; antimony, 45k; manganese, 2,925k; gossan 
and ochre, 3,016k; the total of these falling below 8,000/. Then there are several 
sorts of serviceable clays, the more important descriptions, amounting to 690,605 
tons by weight, and to 231,801k by value. The list closes with salt, of which 
763,335 tons (rock, 67,563; white salt, 695,772) were 'sent down the river 
Weaver' in 1860. In 1861, the total exports were 702,871 tons, valued at 
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370,168*!. The full quantity of salt brought to the surface, or otherwise produced, 
in the United Kingdom, does not appear to be known. The Worcestershire 
district yielded an annual average of 160,000 tons in 1858, 1859, and 1860. 

" Coals stand at the top of the table, as three-fourths by value of our mineral 
produce annually consists of this article, so indispensable to our manufacturing and 
maritime supremacy. We therefore learn with something deeper than regret that 
' the rate of exhaustion which is going on over our coalfields still increases. From 
3,052 collieries, there was used and sold in 1861, 83,635,214 tons. Two million 
and a-half tons were wasted in the process of working, and burned at surface on the 
collieries of Durham and Northumberland alone. The total waste must, therefore, 
have been very large, although information thereof could not be correctly obtained.' 
There is, also, a large waste in the actual consumption of coal in this country for 
domestic purposes, not alluded to by Mr. Hunt, that is not likely to diminish so 
long as coals are cheap. At present, we probably burn much more fuel in warming 
our chimneys than our rooms ; but if coals were to be permanently double the 
price they are now, ingenuity would soon find out the way to utilise that which wo 
now squander. 

" The year's produce from the principal coalfields is shown by the following 
figures : — 

Tons in 1861. 

19,145,000 from Durham and Northumberland. 
12,196,000 „ Lancashire. 
9,375,000 „ Yorkshire. 
7,254,000 „ Stafford and Worcester. 
6,691,000 „ South Wales. 
5,116,000 „ Derby and Notts. 
11,081,000 „ all Scotland. 

" It appears that in the same year Ireland only yielded 123,070 tons of coal. 
In one very important respect coals differ from the other minerals named in the first 
table — immediately they are brought to the surface they are fit for use. Not so, 
however, with the metallic minerals. These, as we know, have to undergo the 
costly processes of the metallurgist before they can be rendered subservient to man's 
wants. The dirt and the dross must be separated from the pure metal. One-half 
of the iron ore raised is waste, and more than nine-tenths of the copper ore. The 
percentage yield of five metals from their respective ores was as hereunder stated, 
viz: — 

Metals produced. Tons of Metals. 

Iron, pig 3,712,390 or 51 per cent, of the ore 

Copper 15,331 „ 7 „ 

Lead 65,643 „ 72 „ 

Tin 7,450 „ 64 „ 

Zinc 4,415 „ 28 „ 

" The gain in value of the separated metal over the unwrought mineral is 
exhibited by the following extract from the Government tables, to which we have 
added the rate per cent, of augmented price : — 



Metallic Product. 



Iron 

Copper. 
Lead.... 

Tin 

Zinc 



Value. 



£ 

9,280,975 
i»57 J i430 

1.4+5.255 

910,762 

79,101 



Addition 

in Money Value by 
Metallurgy. 



Pr. cut. 

303 

10 

27 

26 

154 
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" To mark this in another manner we will bring the values of the ore in 
immediate juxtaposition with those of the metal, thus: — Iron, 2,302,371/.-— 
9,280,975/.; copper, 1,427,215/. — 1,572,480/.; lead, 1,136,249/.— 1,445,255/.; 
tin, 725,560/.— 910,762/.; and zinc, 31,113/. — 79,101/. Here the figures respec- 
tively express the value of the ore and the metal. The aggregate value of all the 
metalliferous minerals separately designated by Mr. Hunt is 5,720,000/. These 
ores when reduced to the purely metallic state, are worth 13,694,000/. This, then, 
informs us that the metallurgic processes imparted a value of 7,974,000/. to the 
various substances submitted to their agencies. 

" Though the precious metals are not found in any large quantities in the 
rocks or sands of Groat Britain, or of Ireland, yet the tables show us that, in the 
year of which we have been speaking, very appreciable quantities of gold and of 
silver were extracted from our native mines. Merionethshire produced gold. The 
Vigea and Clogau Copper Mining Company raised during the year ' from the Clogau 
Mountain, St. David's lode, 2,886 ounces 3 dwts. of gold, yielding 2,784 standard 
ounces, value 10,816/. 17*.' But the report does not state what was the cost of 
obtaining this gold, and unless we know that, with some degree of exactitude, we 
cannot judge of the commercial advantage of the discovery. But there would appear 
to be some sanguine people whose hopes have been stimulated by the success of the 
Clogau mine ; for, according to Mr. Hunt, several companies have been formed ' to 
work other lodes of a similar character in North Wales.' 

" In 1861, the silver obtained from lead that had been raised from British mines 
amounted to 569,530 ounces, valued at 144,162/. This, unlike the gold, is a very 
steady, if not very large, part of our mining enterprise. We observe that the 
value of silver extracted in 1860 was 151,173/.; the quantity, 549,820 ounces. 

" The hundred and odd well-filled octavo pages from which the preceding 
statistics have been gathered are introduced by some comparative statements of our 
mineral treasures in 1860 and in 1861. We will set out from this portion of Mr. 
Hunt's annual contribution to the mineral statistics of the kingdom a few of the 
principal results, following the order of arrangement employed by that gentleman. 
The following quantities represent, with the exception of zinc and pyrites, the pure 
metal produced in each year from native ores — the zinc and sulphur ores are given 
in their mineral condition : — 



Tin 

Copper (fine) 

Lead 

Zinc (ores) 

Pyrites (sulphur ores) 
Pig iron 



1860. 



Tons. 

6.695 
15,968 

63>525 

15.552 

135,669 

3,826,752 



1861. 



Tons. 

7,450 

15,331 

05,643 

15,770 

125,135 

3,712,390 



Difference in Tons. 



755 increase. 

637 decrease. 

2,118 increase. 

218 
10,534 decrease. 
114,362 „ 



" Besides the metals produced in this country from its own mines, a large 
smelting business is earned on here with several descriptions imported from our 
colonies and other places abroad. We imported of foreign and colonial tin 508 tons 
in 1860, and 959 tons in 1861 ; the value of metallic copper smelted from imported 
ores was 3,146,398/. in 1860, and 3,170,955/. in the following year. In 1860 we 
received from abroad 28,784 tons of zinc, and in 1861, 24,851 tons. The produce 
of our coalfields in point of money value still keeps ahead of the grand total value 
of every species of metal yielded by our mines after smelting. The value of the 
metals was 13,694,000/., and of the coals, 20,909,000/., the two amounts bringing 
the sum of the mineral harvest of 1861 up to 34,603,000/." 

[In addition to the aggregate value of the mineral produce of the year, as stated 
above, the worth of the earthy minerals is to be considered. Mr. Hunt, in his 
Beport of 1860, has estimated the value of these products, according to the returns 
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which he collected for the year 1858, at 7,954,075?. The principal articles are 
clay unmanufactured, 385,846?.; bricks, tiles, &c., estimated at the cost of produc- 
tion, 2,911,980?.; building and other stones, 4,622,924?.; and the interesting 
fossil known as "coprolites," which is used as a manure, 65,500?. — Ed. S. J.~\ 



V. — Separate Parliamentary Indexes. 

Since the year 1800 the House of Commons have had prepared, from time to 
time, separate indexes to many of the reports laid before it. These indexes relate 
to two classes of public documents, Reports from Select Committees of the House, 
appointed to inquire into special subjects, and Reports from Commissioners dis- 
charging, either temporarily or permanently, defined duties. The reports, as well 
as the indexes, are in several instances out of print, and can only be met with in 
official and other libraries, where the Parliamentary papers have been preserved 
from the commencement of the present century; but, in regard to most of 
those of a recent date they may be obtained through the usual channels. The 
majority of these reports contain valuable statistical records ; and as the existence 
of the separate indexes is not generally known, it may be serviceable to the readers 
of this Journal to print here a list which, at the instance of the editor, has been 
obtained from Messrs. Hansard for that purpose. Some idea of the extent and 
utility of the indexes may be formed by observing the titles and the number of 
volumns of each set of reports as given in the list. 



Indexes to Reports beom Committees. 



Vols. 
Indexed. 

1. Agriculture and Corn Trade 

(1820-34) 6 

2. Brewing, Malting, and Distil- 

lation (1804-33) 4 

3. Bread Assize (1801-24) 1 

4. Trade and Manufactures 

(1802-35) 15 

5. Foreign Trade (1820-24) 3 

6. Fisheries (1803-33) 1 

7. Salt (1801-18) 1 

8. Banking, Coinage, Currency, 

and Exchange (1804-32) .'... 4 

9. Civil List (1801-33) 1 

10. Post Office and Postage 

(1735-1839) 14 

11. Colonies and Slavery (1804-34) 5 

12. Emigration (1826-27) 2 

13. Poor (1813-33) 3 

14. Poor in Ireland (1819-30) 2 

15. Children in Factories (1816-32) 2 

16. Weights and Measures 

(1814-34) 1 

17. Medicine and Surgery (1807-34) 4 

18. State of Ireland (1824-32) .... 4 

19. Parliament. — Privilege of Pub- 

lication (1801-41) 12 

Continuation (1835-58) 13 



Vols. 
Indeved. 

20. Debtor and Creditor (1816-31) 2 

21. Ecclesiastical Subjects 

(1810-39) 7 

22. Education (1814-34) 5 

23. Finance (1807-29) 6 

24. Municipal Reform (1819-33),... 2 

25. East India Affairs (1805-32).... 16 
Continuation (1835-59) 25 

26. Law and Law Courts 

(1811-34) 6 

27. Crime, Police, Punishment, and 

Seditious Practices (1812-3 i) 6 

28. Annuities, Usury, &c. (1812-29) 1 

29. Steam Power (1817-34) 2 

30. Commerce and Shipping, and 

Shipwrecks (1810-34) 3 

31. Arts and Literature (1805-34) 1 

32. Woods, Forests, and Land Re- 

venues (1829-34) 1 

33. Public Offices (1810-34) 1 

34. Highways, Wheels, and Car- 

riages (1806-33) 

35. Prison and Prison Discipline 

(1811-26) 3 

36. Public Buildings (1807-33) .... 2 

37. Local Improvements and Tax- 

ation (1809-34) 5 



3 
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Indexes to Beports trom Committees — Contd. 



Vols. 
Indexed. 

38. Roads, Bridges, and Harbours 

(1803-30) 4 

39. Local Taxation, Ireland 

(1815-34) 1 

40. Population (1830-33) 2 



Vols. 
Indexed. 

41. Dignity of the Peerage (1826) 4 

42. Army and Navy (1805-33) .... 2 

43. Public Works, Ireland 

(1809-34) 3 

44. Miscellaneous (1808-34) 4 



Indexes to Reports feom Commissionees. 



Vols. 
Indexed. 

1. Education, Ireland (1814-44) 5 

2. Law and Courts of Justice 

(1810-45) 25 

3. Roads and Bridges (1800-46).... 7 

4. Accounts, Public (1800-33) .... 8 

5. Emigration (1828-47) 8 

G. West Indies and Mauritius 

(1832-47) 8 

7. Bailways (1837-46) 7 

8. Public Works, Ireland 

(1810-46) 11 

9. Colonies (1812-40) 12 

10. Shannon Navigation (1832-47) 5 

11. East India (1806-47) 7 

12. Exchequer Bills (1811-42) 1 

13. Revenue Inquiry 13 

14. Excise Inquiry 5 



Vols. 
Indexed. 

15. Army 7 

16. Naval Inquiry 4 

17. Civil Affairs of the Navy 2 

18. Agriculture 1 

19. Handloom Weavers 4 

20. Factories 4 

21. Customs, Excise, Stamps, &c. 4 

22. Fees, Public Offices 8 

23. Cathedral and Collegiate 

Churches 2 

24. Poor Laws, England (1835-48) 8 

„ (1849-57) 3 

25. „ Ireland 4 

26. „ Scotland 4 

27. Lunacy 8 

28. Coal Mines 8 



*** Other Subjects are in progress of Arrangement. 



Note, — Several of these indexes, and the reports to which they relate, will be 
found in the library of the Statistical Society. 



